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strange that a few years ago there should have been so little apprecia- 
tion of these treasured art products of Indian women. The first 
scientific work on Indian baskets was published by Prof O. T. Mason 
in the Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1884, and to him the 
book of Mr James is dedicated. To Professor Mason all students of 
the subject are indebted. 

The field covered by Mr James' book is southwestern United States 
and the Pacific coast, an area including the important basket-making 
tribes of North America. 

The chapters are as follows : 1, Introduction; 11, Basketry the 
mother of pottery; in, Basketry in Indian legend; iv, Basketry in Indian 
ceremonial; v, Basket-making people; vi, Materials used in Indian 
basketry; vn, Colors in Indian basketry; vm, Weaves or stitches of 
Indian baskets; ix, Basket frames and designs — their origin and rela- 
tion to art; x, Some uses of Indian baskets; xi, Various Indian 
baskets; xn, Symbolism of Indian baskets: a, Symbolism in basket 
forms; b, Development of symbolism in basket designs; c, Imitation 
and conventionalization; d, The birth and development of geometrical 
designs; <?, Diverse meanings of designs; /, Designs of animal origin; 
g, Designs of vegetable origin; h, Designs of natural origin; i, De- 
signs of artifact origin; j, Baskets with mixed designs; xin, The 
poetry of Indian basketry; xiv, Baskets to be prized; xv, The de- 
cadence of the art; xvi, How the art may be preserved; xvn, Hints 
to the collector; xvm, Bibliography of Indian basketry; Appendix; 
Index. 

The book will be of great service to collectors. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the wealth of illustration. The popular form of the 
work has not been conducive in all cases to scientific arrangement of 
the matter. Much has been quoted from writings of Mason, Holmes, 
Cushing, Matthews, Farrand, Dixon, Teit, and others, and Mr James 
has incorporated his own observations among the Indians, extending 
over a period of twenty years, which are of value to science. There is 
a copious index. Walter Hough. 

Kwakiutl Texts. By Franz Boas and George Hunt. (Memoirs of 
the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. V; Anthropology, 
Vol. IV, 1. Jesup North Pacific Expedition.) New York: Janu- 
ary, 1902. 270 pp, 4 . 

This large body of texts in the Kwakiutl language, which is spoken 
on parts of Vancouver island but chiefly on the adjacent mainland, was 
recorded between 1895 and 1900 by Mr George Hunt, of Fort Rupert, 
B. C, by means of the system of recording unwritten languages pro- 
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posed by Dr Boas. Mr Hunt speaks Kwakiutl as his mother tongue, 
and is intimately acquainted with the customs and traditions of the 
people. Dr Boas had ample opportunity of discussing with Mr Hunt, 
during repeated visits to British Columbia, the material that had been 
collected, and he later critically revised the texts with the assistance of 
William Brotchie, a half-blood Nimkish (one of the Kwakiutl tribes), 
of Alert bay, who had translated the Gospels for Rev. Alfred J. Hall. 

The system of sounds adopted in the volume probably represents 
all of those known to this northwestern language. The number of 
vowels, counting the long vowels separately, is seventeen; while there 
are thirty-two consonants, including the " fortes " or explosive surds. 
The syllables of Kwakiutl words generally terminate in vowels when 
they occur within the word, but final syllables end just as often in con- 
sonants. As the natives differ considerably among themselves in pro- 
nouncing the terminal letters, the phonology of Kwakiutl is by no means 
a settled one. The emphasis is generally audible at the beginning of 
the longer words, and seldom increases toward the end. The syntax of 
the texts is exceedingly simple. 

Mr Hunt's texts comprise not fewer than 270 pages of this splendid 
volume. The words are carefully accented throughout. The pages 
are arranged in parallel columns of English and Indian, and the various 
stories, traditions, tales, and myths are arranged by tribes or by the 
localities whence they were obtained; thus the first section is headed: 
"Traditions of the Dzawade-enox"; the fourth, "Traditions of the 
N6mges." The large majority treat of land and sea animals. 

The work appears in the usual highly attractive style of the Amer- 
ican Museum Memoirs, the only fault being its unwieldy size. 

A. S. Gatschet. 

The Living Races of Mankind. A Popular Illustrated Account of the 
Customs, Habits, Pursuits, Feasts, and Ceremonies of the Races of 
Mankind throughout the World. By H. N. Hutchinson, J. W. 
Gregory, and R. Lydekker, Assisted by Eminent Specialists. 
With 648 illustrations. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1902. 
584 pp., 8°. ($5.00.) 

This handsome book is just what its name imports, a popular ac- 
count of the peoples of the earth illustrated by hundreds of photo- 
graphs. The motive for its production is a new one in ethnology, 
namely, that the most profitable markets for British wares may, in the 
fierce competitions of the day, be found in places which are now the 
darkest corners of the earth. " The half-clothed savage, just emerging 
from the brute condition, is a human being capable of education, in the 
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